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' one of a series of sixteen knoMleage transformaticn 
papers, this paper exaiines the probleBs, issuei, ana neeas of ^ 
focaticnal ©a oca tors as they develop and iBpleaent indiviaiializea 
•edncatlon prograBS (IBf s) for. banaicapped childt^n. First, a general 
discflSiicn of ' an IE p gives Its five coBponents tpresent level of , 
edttcational perforaance, annual goals, eaacatlonal services, 
iiiitiation flate and duratic-n ofi euch services, andXe valuation 
criteria ^nd Frocedu^es)., gaiaellnes for Identif ication/diagncsis of 
Indiviaiial ne«as, use of cbs€rvatio,n and tf sting, and its assessment 
of psychcBotox, cognitive," ana affective skills. Steps are listed for 
fdcaticnal educators to foilow in IIP preparation, as well as 
specifieations for its iipleaentation. Then, critical issues ana 
probleas are- identified , such as lack of t^eacher preparat*©n, 
insufficient funding, ana nonsupportive aWitudes. areas requiring 
chaBfe to accoBBodate llf in the .vocationm eaucation aeliveey systen 
are deiineatefl, incluaing flexible atudont seheduling, release tiae 
for teachers, and prese^rvice and inservice teacher education. Various 
research and developaent projects related to IBP are describea. To 
eliilnate dUFlicatlon ana probleBs, it is •reccBBended that ■ 
inforBation on both effective and ineffective aevelopaetit and .^^ 
iBpleBentation be disseainat«a. at the end, guidelines are proviaed 
for the successful development of an HP by vocational educators. The 
three appendixes contiain saB pies of an Individualized education plan 
and chart and lEP fo^is. (ELS) 
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UnUkl most federal education measuves which take a "hands off" approach tc 
directing state ^ local education agencies in how they are ^Aj^J| |f • . 
P L 94-142. the Eduoation for All Handicapped Children Act, specifies in^ 
•detail how the individualised education program (lEP) shall be^.developfed - 
at the local level. Prior to the enactment of P. L. W-i^ the responsi- 
bility for education of the handicapped was largely that of special educators. 
Responsibility for identifying and educating handicaRpea persons' ages, 3 to 18 
and by. 1980, ages 3 to 21, has become the responsibility of all educators 
P L 94-482. the 1976 Education Amendments, providies for that law's compati- ■ 
bilitv with the requirements -bf P. L.* 94-142'. Vocational educators are ex- 
pected to be memJSs of the lEP development team without the advantages of- 
training for and experience with teaching vocational education to handicapped 
persons This paper provides for extending the knowledge and understanding 
base of vocational educatprs in "developing the IBP. In addition, it provides 
an awareness of the diversity of needs of handicapped persons and f^ciUta^s 
the first step of a. series of steps which vocational educators should conti^lmft?, 
to pursue in this Important responsibility, to provide free, public education 
to all individuals. T - ' • . 

"Development o* Jndividuarized Ediicat ion' Programs CIEPs) for the Handicapped 
in Vocational Education" is one of a series of 16 papers produced during the 
first year of the National Center's knowledge transformatien program. The 
16 papers are concentrated in the four theme areas emphasized under the 
National Center contract: special needs -subpopulations, sex fairness, planning, 
and evaiuatiow in vocational. education. The review and synthesis of research 
in each topic area is intended to communicate knowledge and suggest applications 
Papers should be bf interest t% all vocational educators, inc-luding adminis- 
trators, Tesearchers, federal agency personnel, and the National Center statt. 

The profession is indebted to Dr. Lordlla A. McKinney and Ms. Donna -fsnsSeay 
for their scholarship in preparing the paper. Recognition is al^o dm Dr. 
Marc Hull, Vermont Division of Special Education, Dr. Alan Abeson, ERIC 
Clearinghouse for Gifted and Exceptional Children, and Mr. Dallas Ator, ^the 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education, for their critical 
review of the manuscript. Dr. Carol P. Kcwle, research, specialist, supervised, 
the publication of the series. Ms. Jo-Ann Cherry coordinated editing and . 
iuccion. ' 



Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
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INTRODUCTION ... 
Mnrfiti.. law 94-14'' rho Education for All Handicapped CKildren Act (1^5), is^ 

In the leglHlation handicapped childrftn arc defined as children ^hb are. ^ 

meiltnlly retarded, hard of hearing^ deaf , speech ImpaLrod visual l>; 
handlcupped, seriously emotionollydlsturbed, orthopsdically im- 
na'irod, other health Impaired. deaf=blind, multlhandlcapped, or as . 
hnvlng sptciflc learni>R disabilltioa, who because of those 
impairments^need special education and related services ("Education 
of Handicapped Children," Federal Roglstor , August 23, 1977) , 

This law marks a major federal commitment and a culmination of the "quiet /' 

'ioluUo"." Aboson (1976) refers to thiS I'quiet 
"In which the battle cry for public policy advance changed from charitable 
solicitations to a declaration of rights" (p. 5). 

Learning theory consistent with AmerlcaTi philosophy of education since the^ 
Ume o?' John Dewey has referred freque^ly to ^^^^i^eal of developing^u^- 
tional programs tg meet individual neerfs. yariatifons °f ^l^" . ^^^^^ 
• tie forS^-ol grouping by age. grouping by aptitude.) team teaphmg. computer . 
assisted instruction, and other inaividuallzed technique . During the last 
Jwo decades prior to'l975. elementary and secondary schools developed special • 
education programs to accommodate tho^e children having uniquely individual 
?e"n U,rnCeds. Special. education programs ase specially designed instructwn 
at o cost to parents or guardians) to moot the -unique needs of a handicapped^ 
c ild \ncludln. classroom instruction. Instructian in ph>csical education, 
humi In truction. and instruction in hospitals and 
■ diagnostic and prescriptive educational programs combining evaluation and 
programming have emerged within .special education. 

It m in the context of meeting individual'needs via free, appropriate edu^ 

io %o; an handicapped Children that " i^-^^^^^-as rame and passed. 
clear progression Is inherent In the law as Torres (1977) states. ^ 



A child is handicapped bocause he or she requires' special eduqa- 
tion and related ser,vicef; special education is the specially ^ 
designed instruction to meet that child''s unique needs; and . 
related services ai-e thotfe additional services necessary in order 
for the child to benefit from special educational Instruction, (p. 4) 

Thu l-div^atlon Amendments, of 1976- (P . I.. 94-482) specify that t^e voc|tional 
.Education amendments are compatible with the requirements . of p. L. 94-142. it 
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Is clear, therofo^o, that vocational educators as well as other generalists 
arid special educators have responsibility for providing free, appropriate 
public •education for handicappod children through the ago of 21. ' 

Torres (U577) has .outlined four major purposes of P. L. 94-1.42 a^s follpws: 

1. To guorantee ^the availability of special educut ion ^rogpiiiming ^ 
to handicapped children and- youth who require it *v 

2. To assure fairness and appropriateness in deeision making 
about the provision of special education to handicapped 
children and youth 

3. To establish clear management and auditing requirements and 
procedures regarding special education at all levels of / 
government 

4. To financially assist the offorts of state and local govern- ' / 
mdnt through the' use of federal /unds . (p. 4) ' 

Public La) 94-142 mandates thJt an indi vidualiied educa^ion^ program Ueveloped 
for each child in need of a special education and related services^. The law 
further specifies the' components to be included, the pfersons respoBsible for 
Sopi^tSa program. aSd the nature of the involvement. of IBP team members. 
This is ?9> ensure the involvement of classroom teachers as team members in 
Se educational planniiig and placement of handicapped children, since they. 
a^nesponsiSle lor program deU Also, il the teacher is a partner in 

the lEP development, then the student's program will better reflect » 
compatibility with the skills of the teacher involved, the learning .environ- 
ment fJr the instructional, setting, . supportive resources required t^^ meet 
the individual's instructiona.1 needs, and the like. 

Section 504 of the Rehabiiriation Act of 1.973 provides for the due process 
components of the lEP. In fection 504 the followingMs stated: 

No otherwise- qualified handicapped individual, in the United < 
' States...shall,SQlely by reason of His handicap, be, excluded . ^ 

from the participation in, be denied the benefits of. or be 
subjected to discrimination under any program or activity 
receiving ^derai financial assistance. ("Section 504 
Rf^pulation." Foderal ReRister , May 4. 1977) . 

Responsibility for pnforttcment df4c«ti°n 504 jests with,Hnw's Office for 
Civil 'Rights. : . ' ' ' , ' 

AHrfitlonal services and resources/from the federal level which may supplement 
Jiose providerby public education are available through the Rehabi^l tation . 
^ larv cefcils Jon and^nder th« Comprehensive fe-^P^^f f V : 
1973 fP L 93-2031. Vocational educators are compelled, therefor^, « become 
Julfifled contribuiors.to the development and implementation of ^EP'-^ Jhey 
are al^o obligated to be capable tnonitors and evaluotors of lEP resilth. 
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Since both P. L. #4-482 and P. 94-142 affect the dcvulopmont of the IBP -for 
handicunned individuals in vocational educatien, this, paper wi'll address th^ \ 
specif ics-b-g. the laws,- provide an analysis of literature sources relating to -4 
the development and implementation of the TUP in vocational education, and 
show the implications of the findings for vocational education, vocational 
educators, and handicappea consumdrs at state and local levels. Although 
this irep'ort occurs relatively early in the required iifiplementation schedule, 
nonetheless it should be beneficial to take an early look at obstacles, 
sucaessos, /^suesv problems, relationships, and the. like, to date, that may bo 
helpful in clarifying needs to improve the development process. 

THE INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATION PROGRAM (IEP|) 

I * - 

The tbol for attaining the major purposes of P. L. 94-142 is the written 
individualized education program CIEP] . ;The Education for All Handicapped 
Chtldren Adt (P. L. 94-142) establishes the requirement tp provide each 
handicapped child (ages 3 to it by Soptembor ^78 , and 3 to 21 by September 
1980) in need of special education and related services with a written 
individual i zed^dtitfat^n progfam. < 

Important concepts of kfiJ^P should be clarified. "Individualized" means 
that'the^OTitten program is relative to the educational needs of one person, 
not a class or group of students. "Education" specifically refers to special 
education and related services—those elements of the handicapped child's 
education that require specially designed instruction to meet the unique 
needs of the handicapped person. "Program'\means a written statement of what 
educationally is to be provided the individuti' who is handicapped; it is not 
a plan or a set of general guidelines upon which a program will be developed. 

Elements of the lEP ' 

Components of -an Lndividualize'd education program for each handicapped person 
must include* 

1. A statement of the presorat levels of educational performance of 
such ch i Id , , 

' 2, A Htat'^^^nt of annual goal^, including short-term instructional 
object 

* A statemont of the specific educational services to be providdd to 

' such child, and the oictent to which such child> wil 1 be able to 

participate in regulaf .educational programr • • - 

4. The projected date for in it fat ion and antdcipated . duration of such 

serv ices \ • 
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. S Appropriate objective- criteria and evaluation procedures and schedules 
for determining,, at least on an annual basis, whether instructional 
objectives are being achieved. 

Educational Perforfflance . ■ 

The contents of the IBP relative to levels of educational performance for any 
given individual should be directed toward the one or more areas relevant to 
the nature the individual's probleni(s) ,or dysfunction (s) . The law 
siecifles that the lEP "must include a statement of the child's present levels, 
of educatiorial performance, including academic achievement, socinl adaptation, 
orevocational and vocational skiUa, psychomotor skills, and self-help skills 
(see Proposed Federal Rules. Sec. 121a 225). Broadly interpreted, flhe state- 
ment of present levels of performance may Include a description of what a ^ 
child can "and cannot do in as many df the following areas as are appropriate 
to the nature of the child's problems, including academic achievement, social 
adaptation, prevocational and vocational skills, psychomotor skills, and 
sell-help skills" (Blankenship. 1977, p. 3). Jlankenship points out that it • 
would not seem ne'cessary-to describe the individual's performanct m vocational 
skills if the dysfunction to be improved is classified as speech/ language 
impairment and the individual is only receiving speech and language services/ 
if the individual is performing in ftlt other areas satisfactorily, relative^ 
to his/her pobenttal capability^ ^ C 

Annual Goals 

Annual goals for eadh IBP are those performances to be attained by the * 
handicapped individual at the end of the school year. ^These goal statements 
comprising related behaviors In a given area Cfor example, academic, 
speech/ language, sell^help. prevocational and vocational, motor, or soc^bI 
behaviors) should be made appropriate t« an Individual's n?eds and reasonab y 
achievable in'one year. The numbers of goals identified for each individual 
are in proportion to the numbers of needs identified for that individual. 
Thp numbers of needs are dependent upon the severity and type of dysfunction (s) 

A short-term instructional objective statement includes these components: 

, 1 , The learner , ' - 

'2 An'observable behavior ^ j 

3 ^ conditions under which the objective is to be performed 
4. The standard oy criterion which Identifies the minimum performance 
required to attain the objective 

Short-term. instructional objectives are statements, behavioral and measurable 
in nature, which represent intermediate steps between present level of per- 
fSrmance^ an indilldual in a goal area and the desired .level or state of 
the annual goal for that individual. 
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Educational Services . • 

A list of specific educational services is roquirod for oach lumcficapped 
individual and mukt ho included in the IHP. The projected date for initiation 
and the anticipated duration of each sorvlcc is also included. TliQse individ- 
uals providing supportive and supplomcntary services to handicapped individuals 
should ■he involved in the development and implomentation of HiPs. 



participation jin Regular Programs 

Pederal law roquires that the'IliP should Indicate whether a handicapped 
individual should participate In regular education programs, the extent of 
that participation, and the specific type of program. The need for special 
and regular (including vocational) educators to work cooperatively is. essential 
to ensure successful implementation of the IBP. 

ve'ry important element of the written IllP is the designation of ' the extent 
to which the handicapped individual will pai'ticipate In regular educational 
settings. To the extent appropriate, handicapped persons in public or private 
' or care facilities are to be educated with nonhandicapped individuals. Special 
classes or separate learning experiences or removal of the handicapped individ- 
ual from .the regular educational environment is appropriate only when the 
"nature or the severity of the dysfunction Is such that education cannot be 
achieved satisfactorily In regular classes, with supportive services and 
supplementary aids. The range of settings for learning which must bo 
available to handicapped learners has become known as the "least restrictive 
alternative" or the "least restrictive environment." In other words, 
open access to programs Is the right of all individuals, as appropriate! . 
Torres (1977) states if the lOP for a person "calls for the provision of 
services in -a setting not traditional for a child with a particular handicap 
. or not presently available in the community that setting must be created or 
located " (p. 7). j 

The statute specifies that the lEP will be developed In a meeting, it 
specifies who will be involved in that meeting and it sets forth the cate- 
gories of content included In the written statement. Those required by 
IcgLslation t-o be Lnvolvod in the inr development meeting are the"fol lowing : 

A representative of the local education agency- or an intermediate, 
educational unit who shall be qualified to provide, or supervise 
the provision of specially designed instruction to meet the unique 
needs of handicapped children, the teacher, t^e parent or guardian 
of such child, and, whenever appropriate, such child. ("Education 
of Handicapped Children," Pederal Register . August 23, 1977, Sec. 4al 

The precading types of individuals are specified to ensure that those who 

/ 

f ' 
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shpUld be most knowledgeftbae about" the child are involved cooperatively in 
maHin|. deciiions relative to tHe educational services required to take care 
of thi handicapped individual's well-being.. For exainple.^ the local education 
agen^ administrator ^must ficilitate resources to Imprement each lEP. Re- . 
sources can be.in the form of time, personnel, space, and monies. The ad - 
mlni'st'rator witli his/her knowlfdgb of community resources is an essential - 
m,&keT of the IBB team to meet objectives and goals for each handicapped 
student, • , , , 

The teacher, on the other hand, is the one earn member who wiH consider the 
many factors and components of the learning experience as planning for in- ^ 
struction of the handicapped Individual is employed. These factors may , 
include the dynamics of the learner, the leawilng environment, thf , supportive 
resources required to meet instructional needs of the 'learner, th,e ski;4s of - 
the teacher, and the information Interpreted' by specialists, sxich as psychol- 
ogists, therapists, social wor,kers, physicians, and counselors.. The import- 
ance of the parents in the development of the IBP cannot be .underestimated, 
for parents "possess unique Information about' the development, \|iature, and 
needs of their child", (Torres, 1977, p. 6). ' Parents have long been recog- . 
nized by educators as important partners with school personnel in the 
learning process. Public policy reaffirms that right of parents to be ac- 
tively involved In decision malting about the education of their, Children. 

Whether by default or because, of an erroneous assumption that students cannot, 
contribute in a worthwhile manner to the decision making process, students 
historically and frequently have not been given the opportunity for involve- 
ment in their own educational placement decisions. Public Law 94-142 clearly 
Indicates that students for whom an lEP is to be developed must have the^ 
opportujilty to participate in their own program development', when appropriate. 

,Tfie successful deyelQpment and implementation of the individuallztd edudation 
program requiras a commitment of school f parent, arid child, supplemented .by 
communUy resources. *nirough the involvement process, tj^e requirements of the 

' law may be understood by all, and those responsible collectively for providing, 
access to appropriate instruction and learning experiencfs for handicapped 
individuals may acquire improved understanding of those individuals. 

Specific lEP resear^ is limited and, empirical data on reisults are riot _ 
available. Nevertheless, it can be beneficial for improved; planning to 
synthesize the available knowledge at these early stages of implementation 
of the law. Although the legislation directs detailed and specific attention 
to lEP content arid the development process, the criteria used to judge the 
adequacy of the lEP are not so clear-cut. Previous evaluations of individual- 
ized systems do provide some basic cbnceptfe . for evalujtioi^ effecVivenes 

of the lEP.^ . ^ , ' ' C 

• ' . y" 

Criteria Ustd to. Judge Adequacy 

If the' IBP is built upon certain basic concepts, it is likely that a Judgment 
can be made on its adocjuacy. Those basic concents are the following:, 



1,.' (naiyiauu| learning rutosy^tylc^, and motivating forces acc«niinpdated 

2. I Responsibility of leading shifted fMtn teach [ ' \ 

■ 3. .. Afccountable systematic management approach to accountable conipetency- 
based eaucatlon provided 'a 

Authorities in the field of Individualized instruction essentially subscribe 
to these same concepts although they often express them in dlfferina ways . 
^^er (in Esbensen. 1968) states that the system is. individuaUzed if the 

sttdent'^ eharacteristics assume a major part in the determination of objectives. 
. materials, procedures; and time, and if -the decisions about objectives and hqw 
to achieve them are based 'iipon the individual student. 



Practitioners 'concur that management W formative and ^ummative^ evaluation is, 
critical to a successful individualized- program. For example, the concept 
of Formative Assessment wd Management (FAM) , as implemented in the Individ- 
ualii^ Manpower Training System (IMTS) . has been utilized, m a number of 
school districts in producing effective results with some handicapp|d students. 
The original development; of the IMTS was funded the Depigment of Labor 
underthe Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962^ (P. L. 87-415), as 
ame'hded. Parts of it were revised and expanded with monies provided by the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 (P. L. 93-203). The term 
Pn-r^ative As sessment and Management was derived from those evaluation and 
Seikent procedures which ale auto matically operational when the IMTS is ; 
used as designed. ; The procedures referred ttf -are diagnostic, formative, and 
summative feedback for management decisions ^and action (Seay, 1976) . 



The following description of wha't an lEP should d6 for the individual handi- 
. capped student suggests the criteria for judging/ adequacy in relation to the 
vocatioival training cpmponent of the I EP. The ^P should: 

1. 'Be based oh information derived from an exploratory program in which the • , 
student is <a) exposed to occupational Information, hands-on experiences 
in- real-world jobs or simulated work samples, and tours into business and 
indust?y or other sources of job opportunities;, C-b) administered interest 
inventories, psychological, aptitude, and academic achievement tests; and 
occupational performance checks for competencies; and (c) given personal 
vocational guidance. The purpose of the exploratory programs is to assist 
students in selecting achievable and realistic academic and career goals , 
that have i;televance and motivational value to the individual. 

- ' ■ ' 

2. Result from diagnoses, or analyses, of what each individual knows and 
does not know in the areas vital to the achievement of vocational goals. 

"the diagnoses should also encompass desirable or Undesirable behaviors 
whichNrelate to achieving the chosen goals. The environmental require- 
ments for vofjatlonai education' and/or on-the-job training should be 
considered, as they pertain to an individualls capabilities. 

■ '.*■' -7- ' / . 
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3. Correct 



diagnosed dehciencies in enti^ levtl skills/knowledge through 
prevpcational pr©paration*-a logical sequence of learnirig activities in 
which individuals learn in their own learning style, at their own ratej 
and using their own backgrouna experiences. Their motivating c^tingencies 
and career gears should. I^a taken into account. 

4. Provide individuals with frequent feedback through evaluation of their 
progress and ■accomplishments. This feedback should be the type that can 
. be used immediateiy to impfove per 

grade that filils to point out what specific improvements arp^needed. 

5 ° Increase motivation by reducing the possibility ^^o^^ ' 
.1 extinguishing peer comparisons,, „ \ ■ 

6. Guide individual students' and provide for .various academic and vocational 
, education areas in such a: way that success can be achieved. 

InSbrief, the adequaty oS an lEP is determined primarily by the extent %o which' 
S^ctfic' needs are identified and criteria- for measuring achievement are 
stated. ' • , , ^ 



PROCEDURES FOR IDENTIFICATION/DIAGNOSIS 
.OF INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 



The Education Wr All Handicapped Children Act states that the lEP must include 
a written statement of the present levels of educational perfonnanpe of each 
student. The procedures used to determine these levels and to identify . 
specific needs involve a team of evaluators. Team evaluation of the handi- 
capped person' s^ capabilities and interests is quite important to the P|0cess. 
or developing/and implementing the lEP. Individual responsibilities of team ^ 
members a?e described by Higgins (1977, in A Primer on Individual ized_bd^ation 
Programs for Handicapped Children) in the following guidelines^:. • gj 

' Each public agency responsible for determining that a child has . 
a specific handicap shall use a team to evaluate the child,. 

■ the official responsible for the administration of special ' 
./education programs tot handicapped children at the. agency sha.ll 
appoint the team members . . . . ; 

The team' must Include the child's regular , teacher or, if a child • 
does not have a regular teacher, a regular classroom teacher 
licensed or certified by the state educational agency. 

At least one additional individual certified, licensed, or' . 
approvea by the state education agency to conduct individual, 
diagnostic examinations of children, such as a school psychol 



speech cllnicijm, or 
the team. - 



or remedial reading teacher. 



ogist, 

must be included on 
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The agency official shall choose team members who have knowledge 
of the procedures used in the evaluation of children. 

■ Each individual team member must be ^tf&lified to perform specific 
"~diignoslic't for which he or sTie is responsible. 

^ After the team has completed the evaluation, it shari'meet at 
. least once to discuss the evaluation and reach a conclusion as 
to whether the child has a specific handicapping condition, 
(p. 11) . ' , ' ' . 

When the preceding guidelines are applied^to vocational education vn^jam ^ 
^Uua^y iFwhich lEPs for handicapped individuals are develope. ^e 
vocational instructor, vocational counselbt^. vocational evaluator.^^ 
like should be lEP team members. Annual program goals and objectives tor^ , 
ie ind^^Jidual are prepared by the lEP team f-^^h appropriate^ va u^^^^^ 

?-^nt^u::'u?iifM 

cappSd'individual should be documented by team members, according to their 
areas of expertise. ■ > 

A written report by the team members must indicate the individual's present 
tevef of performance.' The information available from various assessment or 
diagiostic procedures should be compiled and analyzed so that lonr-nge and 
shor?!term f nktructional objectives can be spocfied for e,ch individual. 

Exploration Experiences, Career Informat1on,\ 

and Goal Setting ' - , , . / 

the ILP, /rniiiips u^'oj i ' , . ,Aaio'' Cn Amone these needs 

nnH nonhahdicaoped--have the same needs and goals Ip. U). rniun^ ^ . f 

|duca?ional programs and in the planning of services for them, and the like. 

Many societal barriers prevent handicapped P«"°"^ f "^l^yj^^Ss" 
lishine and/df reaching their career and vocational goals. Such barriers 

ia l^fst'liithin^he,, gJoral r^^y^^m^^^'lj:^L.o.^^ 
services; among those who are handicapped their families an^ knowledge 

ate attitudes, competition for time and money, absenwe of leadersnip. 
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architecture, media, employment, transportation, labeling, insufficient 
.planning, ftmited numbers of trained personnel, poor guidance services, 
unexplored research and poorly disseminated information, and administrative 
policies. 

How can realistic- career and vocational 'goals be established , as an integral 
process in developing, the lEP? Varieties of exploration activities and c^re^r 
information resources appropriato to needs and interests ^the individual , 
should be experienced by the handicapped individual . Throu^i exploratory 
activities, such as "hands on" work experiences, from work samples that include 
tarfts representative of many 'kinds of jobs and occupational clusters, the 
student and the evaluator ar# provided a firm base .from which to compare, 
contrast., and analyze realistically many occupational areas. UtiUiation of 
these viQ-k samples in addition to career information supplies information that 
should enable the inSividual and the vocational instructor to assess (a} the 
Individual's work abiUties. work quality, work' behavior, an^ habits, 
(b) the individual's interests .and aptitudes, and Cc) the individual s i 
vocational education needs. Concurrently, a motivational group process, 
personal counseling,"^ and vocational , guidance should be taking place. These 
three SdSfcational processes must be designed to encourage students to examine 
their values, strengths, weaknesses, and achievements which support the 
. feeling of success. These should ba poMtive activities, focusing on past 
-^and prisent successes that help the individual to recognize* and apply useful, 
pertinent information in setting realistic career goals.* Whether or not the 
^—gaals set for individuals are achievable depends largely upon accomplishments 
/7 'and motivation. - * , ■ 

. ' Whether or not students reach their career goals is also dependent on the 

availability o^f the jobs and their ability to travel to the 30b location. Thes 
pi^bleras should^be considered prior to the final goal selection. Plue (1972) 
emphasizes that- , 

A survey of the community is Important'ln that it. gives usable 
information for trai-ning. . . .Some knowledge of what people are 
doing, job trends, the social" climate, and travel are crucial 
aspects of Job getting and holding. Cp. 182) ' 

Up-to-date and accurate knowledge of local, reglona/, and national labor 
economics is essential information to a vocational guidance counselor. Co^ 
operation and understanding among employers can make a difference in whether 
or not handicapped students dre given an opportunity to work m their chosen 
occupational area. 

- " All of these factors influence decisions made during the exploratory and 
- goal setting period rthetefore, they should not be overlooked or neglected 
' " any more than other aspects of identifying needs.. 
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OBSERVATION Affe^TESTINS 



Assessment, of the student's strengths and woaknesses is impor|ant^in the 
establishment annual goals |nd short-term objectives The methods .used _^ 
for this purpose include observation of the individual during various activities 
and the analysisKof test data, as appropriate. Preliminary observations of - - 
behavior appearance, and motivational forces contribute to the development 
of the initinl phase of the lEP. Ongoing obsen/ations should -be used to , > 
improve the IBP so that it" remains r6levant and , viable. 

Data from several types of tests," surveys, or inventories should be use* 
to obtain as much definitive Information as possible in order to determine 
student capabilities. Both standAdized and criterion-referenced tests should 
be adminlsCered. not as "screening out" devices, but as a means of specifying 
^ needs dnd determining capabilities. As a minimum, testing should r#veal 
academic achievement levels in reading, language,, and arithmetic. Data 
relevant to an individual's personffl chvacteristlcs. Interests, and attitudes , 
are also essential to goal setting. ' - , " ' 

Altema'tlve systems to intelligence tests 'for describing behavioral levels of 
functioning of the Individual have been demanded by parents and educators. 
'McCormack (1976) points out this need for fuActional assessment as an ongo|pg " 
process: , , _ , 

• The need for functional assessment detailing a child's strengths 
.and weaknesses has become obvious as special educators have been 
required by the courts or State and/or Federal regulations to 
develop Indlvidilally appropriate instructlfonal objectives/methods . 
' -and materials, while at the same time they facilitate the communica- 
. tion between those responsible for the student's education (parents, 
teachers, administrators, etc.). Op. 7) 

The Educational Evaluation and Planning Package, an alternative system, has 
heen designed to minimize shortcomings of the various assessment instruments 
xldentlfied In the ■ literature. It is Intended to be' practical in nature and 
easily used within acceptable time limitations by; the classroom, teachet pr 
parent , , . , 

The alfessment center concept for diagnosing capabilities of handicapped 
individuals W determine appropriate placement in , vocational education 
programsXis operational in a number of states. Most standardized instruments 
such as singer. ValPar. JEVS, and the like, are limited in their appUcabilit 
fnr assessiRent of the capabilities of the handicapped person. McKmney [1975 
points' out \hat many nssessment centors develop work sample procedures apP^^ 
^jriate for determining: ' Wi 
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the student's fntertstsl performance/behaviors related. to 
occupational explbratiOT^ir^ social * emotional, and intellectual 
growth, etc ; in order ^o ♦assist the studen*. in making his/her ^ , ' 
career choice* (p* 30) / ^ 

Con^atency-based perforraarce tests related to the knowledge and skills re-v / 
quired to achieve pe.^for«ianca objfptives in vocational education , courses sHiquld 
be used to identify what will be prescribed* In 4iany cases, these performance 
tests will reveal abilities not identified by standardized tests. At the smmk 
time, ^barriers to the achievement of objectives will be disclosed^ These \ 
findings become the justification for intervention in order to provide whatever 
assistance is necessary to overcome these barriers* Examples of barriers may 
vary from not knowing how to use tools safely to^ the fear of heights. If , 
appropriate assistance is not/available or posilblb, a modification or change 
of carrar goals may be necessary* A thorough diagnostic process can prevent 
many frlstakes in developing the lEP for any given individual. For these 
reasons, assessment information from other specialists, saoh as social workers, 
physifcians, psychologists, ^ccupatiotial or physical therapists, and speech 
clinicians, should be accumulated. ^ ■ . 

Hull, Parrish, and Hill (l^l??) state\that "one qf'the first steps in th* 
development of the IBP is the translating of .assessment data into comprehensive 
performance statements" (p. 28). Performance statements related to prevoca- 
tional and vocational skill development are the respohsibility of the .vocational 
teacher, who should first analyze the diagnostic- results in relation to the' . 
student's career goals. • * 

.Diagnosis Related to Determination of , 
Career Goals,, • 

Proper analysis of diagnostic results cannot be accomplished without, a list of 
the .course objectives in the psychomotor. cognitiveV mrt affective domains. 
With this list Hull and associates Bpint out that "^he student's present level 
of functioning can then bo stated as a matter of 'those specific skills ,the 
student presently has. and those skills Which will need special consideijation 
and/or special 'Support services" (p. 29), ^ 

'' ' ' ! 

•An ahalysij o,f aptitude test and interest Inventory data may produce results 
too general to translate into specific needs. Data that do relate to proposed 
goals and objectives should be considered in developing the IBP. For example, 
the result of an aptitude test may reveal extremely poor muscular coordinatibri 
for the individual and indicate the need for additional practice time in a 
typink course. 

General information pertaining to interest/areas or levels of performance 
•outside the realm of the career goals do riot; need to be reported in the lEP, 
but- they should be retained - in. the studei^'t's file in case changes become ^ 
necessary in his/her career goals.. For example, a student may decide after 
initial development of hls/hSr, IBP that/ as an occupation, selling has more 
appeal thaft^-welding. If a review oft thfe student's file suggests an interest . 
ln-workinrv<lth people and an, aptitude/ toward writing sales receipts, the- 
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chanee of 1^ career rouI to selling would be supported. At t^at tine this 
iel ited in^5^ and aptitude Information should be reported on the I^P- By 
l^itJntni ^he «sults of = all tests and observations,^ the vocational teacher har. 
r'ef^e^ MH^^^ useful Mata . for futtlre actfan I«/ddxt«„, 

a «nSaf flip which retains^ airo^ data should; be established Thj. 

liff shoild be available to all team members responsible for the development 
of an lEP. ■ ' - ' r- 

Vocational educators .must recogniie that diagnosing is^not a o„«^|im^ 
hut i% a. continuous process using assessment information- from muttplc -ourc.. 
in tSe ytSlonal process. Information collected from all IBP mm mm^rs^^ 
tea^hlrs pSInJs? the student/ counselors, and members of the co.™unit)- a. 
appropJiatl"w?n for^ the basis-for refinement and changes the thus 
appropriate^ will ^ validity. One of the advantages ot the team 

^p^^oIih^nlhrdJ^^ ^ ^^^^^'^ 

of individuals representing a multidisciplinary knowledge base. 

Higgins C1977) suggests precautions which should be obsor^d when individual 
functioning levels are assessed- ' , 

• Assessments should be culturMlya^d llnprsticall)^^^ The . 

assessment process should be adapted to tJte specific mi tural and 
UngSS Lnditions of each child. Assessments should take into 
amount the different cultural experiences " that each student .brings 
to scSool The assjessment process should provide alternative, ana 
,n^xib?e procedures' necessary to identify, any cultural experiences 
' that affect educational pertormance. • . . 

Procedures and instrunients must be adapted for those handtcappecl 
. stujents who cannot successfully perform with traditional niaterials. . 
Adaffi p« must identify strengths and indicate performance 

Since the\parents are participating members ^^e lE^eam j>ecessan^^^^^ 
tions mus^be made also to accommodate them ^^l^^^^^^S^' 

^^x^ jr=nS(e;.uh\::r#^^ 

oa?^n« ofagnostkc labels and professional jargon must be eliminated, and 
IndStandaJlf inwetations of how professional recommendations evolved 
must be given to the parents . ■ , ' v_. 

Diagnosis 1n the Psychomotor Domain 

In order ^0 prepare a stutemont for the IMP pertaining to psychomotor skills,, 
a vocational teacher must ascertain what skills a student already has and 
what sunt mSt be developed. This dotermination -is made' by --comparing the . 
. oSsL i ompet nci*s exhibited by the student with those skills "pected, for 
the vocationaUcourso. By analyzing the differences between the two. a 
Voucher can re&kn I ae the.areas in which the^tudent needs assistance. 
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to the follwing questions will guide tlie vocational teacher' in Identifying 
thfeseawas and provide "a basis for prescribing instruction m psychomotor , 

skills, 'f ■ ^/ ■ ■ / ' ■ ■ ' 

1. Does the student take necessary safety precautions "in performing each 

■ task?, ■ , , ■' ~- 

L Are the proper t ols used correctly, for each task? 

3. Are correct procedures and niterlars used in performing each task? 

4. Is the performance of eaiih' task as efficient and effective as it should 

■ 'be? . '/ ' ' , ' 

The instructor should Identify miniwai competencies required foy entry Into a 
vocational education course. These conretencies serve as^ !;|\j8ainst_ 
which the student' s abilities and interest can be compared. The lEP statement 
eanlndiye the studSntXs present con^etency level and the specific deficien. 
cies to be corrected prior to enrolling or during a probationary period in th^ 



cours©. / 



Implementation of i& should be ^ the time i"i*J««„Sf ^^Jjf .Itis- 
identifyine^areas in which instruction and practice ♦are needed for the satis 
^Sorypelftrmnc4 of course objectives. Often, ^student's skill. demons tra - 
Son during t^e^P«rformance check'^ill eliminate the necessity P'oyide^ 
insJructSn in a/particular competency area. When this occurs, the studjpt 
shoSd 11 |liyc?edit for the Lhlevement and moved to the next instructional 
sequence... • , ' ' " , 

.Diagnosis In the Cognitive Dop1n , * _ ^ 

Vocational education competencies in the cognitive domain are the knowledge 
'and. understandings iinderlying appropriate iJerformance' of tasks and skills.^ ■ 
work pro'iesses, production techniques, tools, and so on. Criterion- referenced 
tests/should be administered to detennine whether the students have the neces- 
sary related knowledge to enter and progress in the vocational course or _ 
program.. It would, not be practicable to >test a student, on all related knowl- 
edge involved in the instructional program., • 

Related knowledge n»v embrace the areas of language, mathematics, physics, 
safety, and theory. 'Pi-erequisite. knowledge pertaining to achievement of 
course objectives may involve academic subject matter, such as reading, 
spelling, arithmetic, an^ punctuation. Whatever is identified a# a n^ed 
for entry must be pinpotfh^ If a student wants to become a mechanical 

' draftsman; for example, and. one prerequisite related knowledge is computing^, 
fractions. it«*ould not be specific enough to indicate a need for arithmetic. 
It would be preferable to state that the student was able to add and subtract 

s fractions but unable to multiply or divide them. 



Oia'gnpsl's ijfi the Affective Domain 

Attitudes, feelings, emotions, and social behavioi-s are all important to a 
persOn^s attainment of career goals. Accordingly, his/her current status 
should be determined by observing actions and'reactions in instructional ' 
situations and pefsonal relationships. Answers to attitude and personality 
type fluestionnaires or tests furrilsh Indicators that serve ks ieads in diag- 
nosing streng.ths and.iweaknesses . ,. • " . 

Vocational instructors .will be" somewhat limited in making informational contri- 
butions to the initial development of the IIP, since they have bnly recently 
begun to work with the students. .The more experience vocational educators have 
workine cooperatively with parents and special education teachers, identifying 
individual needs, and analyzing interest, strengths, and weaknesses, the more 
siflnificant contributions they can'make/to lEP development. At the same time, 
spec iai educators and parents should gain Increased understanding of performance 
skills and understandings required in vocational education programs and courses. 
Vocational^ education lEP team members should be watchful for additional infor- 
mation which may contribute to or necessitate change-^n the lEP from its 
initial development. 

PRESCRIBING VOCATIONAL EDUCATiON IN THE lEP p 

• ^ ■ ' . ^ 1' ■ 

As a member of the lEP development team, the vocational teacher should help 
.prepare a summary of findings that influence the student's vocational pre- ■ , 
scripti6n. That prescription Is a statement of annual goals and short-term^ 
objectives. The student's present level of functioning in prevocational anf •. 
vocational education must be taken into account. Hull et al. (1977) elaborate 
by stating: . . 

* _ 

• They (goal statements) should represent definite and realistic ' 
learning challenges and should focus on the attainment of skiirs 
of practical benefit to adult functioning. The annual goals 
should. be attainable within a specified perl(\of time W^d , should v . 
represent the planning group's best estimate o1 what the- child 
should accomplish within one year. ,It is important that the\,goals 
'f and objectives bo mensurable, hence observable in a specific way. 
(p. 29) • • . ' - ' ■ 

In proscribing goals and objectives for prevocational and vocational education, 
tlie teacher roqui^s assessment data that indicate the individual's present 
achiovomontaoi^he psychomotor, cognitive, and affective domains. A list o. 
course performance objectives and entry level requirements must also be 
available. Tlie teacher then can describe the 'annual goal in general terms and 
^specify the objectives that need to be achieved. Environmental require- 
ment.s for a particular handicap should be noted so that modification of 



facilities, equipment, or support Services caC *b# a part of the prescription. 

An effprt must be made to ex]C|lain how to prescribe programs tj^at prepare * 
handicapped persons for employraerit. In prescribing programs |leading |^ employment, 
five conponents should be consideiedr ^ . j 

1* , Vocational course expectations ' . 

2* Prerequisite skills and knowledge ^ f 

3, Living skills . ^ , ^ 

Ad Superviied wdrk experience \ ■ , - ? ^ 

5, En^loyability and social behaviors 

EmployabllitM skills and knbwjfdge related t^ searching, applying, being inter- 
viewed for a 'jobVas well aiu retaining a job and advancing in a job, ihould be 
included in the IBP devel^ment, ^o|ils and objectives specifying on-tjie-job 
training in a cooperative or! appreriticeship program are also desirable com- 
ponents, ■ ' ^li 

, r ' ■ , ' f f. ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ ^ ^ ^ " 

Regardless of the type i^f , irt^truc^|onal delivery systei^ chosen to meet min^l 
Tequirements for devela(ping- iui^ti|jml ^ education programs'^ in 

vocational education, the lE^ tedra^ i^^uld consider ^he followlnp basic pri 



incipies 



Identify cqmpeteneies expected for successful performance in^ a course or 
program -\ 

Determine the individual needs--capabilities, interests, readiness, and 
the like-»of the per^n for whom the lEP is being developed 

Establish reali^^* annual goals $nd^ specific objectives based on con- 
sideration of what is needed to develop appropriate skills ^ knowledge, 
and performance to attain those required competencies/ 

Identify and provide those supportive or supplemental services which wiVl 
enable the individual to rea^h the goals and objectives prescribed 

Establish f lexible^cheduling to provide for Individual learning patterns 

Bstahlish ongoing evaluation as an Integral part of the learning/perfor- 
mance process 



\ 



Conmunicate Regularly with the individual learner, parents, and other 
lEP team members to understand progress and to adjust, as necessary, the 
means or strategies for reaching established goals and objectives 



I 
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STEPS Fi)R i^MPLET^G THE IEP^^» .... Lj 



Thus «fr, the reader has beon heralded with requirefflents for a free, public , 
education for all handicapped children, componertts ,of and legislative authority 
for €H6l lEP. responsibilities for development of the lEP, and general principles 
for carrying out the process. Whether one reacts to the process as unwarrante.d 
intrusion by the federal government, a much needed mandate long overdue, soiie- 
thing which is>ieeded for all youth in the educational system,. or a kind of 
logistical, confused state of affairs; *he intent .herein is to provide assis- 
tance to the reader to be ihfonned and to understand applications of ihs process. 

In Older to provide organization and' order to the development process, the 
following 'steps are suggested as an. approach ,to preparing the lEP,-. 

if - ■' ' ' • • . _ ■ , 

1. Convene an apRropria tely c onst Itutad lEP conpittee , mo should take this 
rtsponsibility? A reprlsentative of the schbol district should identify 
the individuals who, bast i^now the student for' whom the TEP is being 
developed, - Those idantlfied earlier ^re the admlnlstMtor, teachers 
(regular and special), one or both .parents, the student, and %11 others 
who within the special circumstances of the student, are co^isidared to 
provide invaluable assistance in tht developmenWJf the lEP. If parent 
or guardian involvement presents a problem, P. ^L,* 94-142 regulations recom-- 
m0nd that schools shoul^ careful ly document facts relating to the matter., 
such as: to keep detailed records of talephone calls to parents, copies of 
correspondence with parent i and written replies, logs of home' visitations, 
and assurances that interpreters or translators are used as appropriate. 
The convener of the lEP coimnittea planning meetings ^hould designate the 
place and time for the conference which iiymost nearW mutually convenient 
for all , / . / . 

2 Li st present levels of student performance Htfith respect to both 
' ' strengths and weaknesses . Collection , of all diagnostic data relative to p 
the student under consideration snould be available to the conunittea. * - 
Review and discussion of the student assessment information by the lEP. 
committee should follow. Levels of performance should then be written 
for that sjfeudent , , . ■ . 

3^ Sp ecify annual goals; rank them . Goals should be* based/upon^the 

student '^s needs and interests and educational expectations; their priorities 
should be established ^through copsensus of parents, toachcrs, and, other 
panel members, the committee has the responsibility to estdbUsh goals 
that are attainable in one, year, 

'4/ Specify short-term objectives . For each annual goal, specific objectives 
should be stated, ,It is, recommended that objectives should be criterion- 
referenced for measurj^ng success in performance; for example, Susan can 
assemble two sets of wired components of a fhotor and doe.^ the procedure 
correctly ninety percent of the tlmo^r* Time fsriods for ihq length -bf - 



Involven^nt with phbrt-teTO objectivas are flexibla, ds^ending upon needs 
Sf'the student and/or^ commit tee rfcoraiandatlons* TTipy may b© weakly, 
montlily,* ori quarterly. . 

5, Specify gerjvicei and resources needed and tht person (s) responsible for 
^ose prescribed r Services and resources ma^ include^ ^t^^ spaclal 
instructional materials » special equipment, media, speech therapy, skill 

development as in reading, mathematics or communications, occupational 
therapy, nursing services, social services, transportation, and counseling. 

. ■ . . V . . ; 

6, Allocate time for objectives, resources, and services, and specify any 
given learning environment . Beginning and endini dates for objectives, 
resources, and services should' be designated, .Dates should be established 
for review of student^ progreii toward annual goals and short- term objectives 
The committer could establish dates foi<« review when short-term objectives 
are to be attained. . f 

^ Estimates o£ the percent of the student's time to be engaged with given 
services, resources, or objectives should be provided. Total percentages 
of time cannot exceed 100 percent of the student's, time available. 

The committee/ should del i|nate in Jhe IBP whether experiences Cobjectives, 
resources j Mrvices) are provided 'in the regular instructional environment 
(classes.) or in a modified instructional environment. 

7, spec i^-ggiteria^ for e'valuation a(nd success i The taoiranittee should state 
criteria for success. -Established criteria should be related to. each of 
the eitablished goals and shortl-term objectives, , The evaluation p* -ess 
should assist in determining the need to modify goals artd objectives. 

>p : ■ ' ■ ■ • 

•8. Recoimnend student placement , the conmittee's crucial task is to make the 
« recommendation for* placement of the student. Placement should always be 
based upon consideration of where the student can most profitably receive 
the specified services and resources. , 

The committee can choose to specify how the IBP suggestions should be imple- 
ment ed.^^ however, this is an optional choice. . If care is exercised in the 
identification of committee membership, the committee should be extremely 
knowleijeable about the student. Therefore, the committee should share its 
""ideas aMwt and knowledge of the student. 

A number of the lEP forrafits for recording the decisions and recommendations of 
the lEP committoo members are found in the literaturd. (See samples of selected 
ones in Appendices A. B, and C) A minimal requirement of the form is to in- 
clude that substance or those requirements of the federal and state laws and 
regulations.! Forms should be designed to facilitate the work of the IBP 
committee. AfccordJng to Blankenshlp (1977), "The point to keep in mind is 
that the process of developing a child's IRP is more important than designing 
n form" (p. '22). 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF AN lEP ' . 

•.As stated previously, the lEP conunittee -has .the responsibility of indicating^ 
faVthe extent to which each individual can participate in the regular educa- 
tional programs, (b) the projected beginning and ending dates for the pre- 
icrihed services, and (c) the evaluation criteria and procedures, inclu^^JS^ 
schedule for determining the objectives achieved. These specifications of the 
lEP are actual direction given for its Implementation. 

Learriing Environment 

Whenever possible, the student is scheduled in the regular vocational courses 
even though this might require minor modifications of the facilities or sf le 
special assistance from teachers other than .the vocational mstrufftor.^tor 
example special education teacher, industrial arts teacher, and spooch 
teacher Any basic academic deficiencies in reading, arithmetic, and/or 
language would require a schedule for those areas in addition to the vocational 
course The schedule might be available on an individual basis or for groups 
of individuals regularly scheduled. Once a student has been placed in a voca- 
tional education program,' the vocational education instructor must take 
respohsibUity fo? the performance skills dosignatfd in lEP goals and objectives 

* 

Allotment of Time for Completion • 

■ The length of time scheduled for the student to complete the prescribed^ 
l«a-nlng experiences is only estimated. The time must be flexible among 
in<ILvlduols.i since one instructional feature of individualized education is 
that learners are able to proceed |at their own rates. Those rates vary among 
persons for a number of reasons. Ach as the type of handicap, intelligencu. 
present achievement level, study habits, attention span, f ^^i?"' f ^/Jj^ 
degree of Social pressures. The committee must make its best estimate pf the 
length of time required for the student to complete given goals and objectives 

' as well as the amount of time needed to participate in certain related' exper- 
lonces (resources and/or services). 

Ongoing Evaluation 

Blonm. Hustings. a.iU MaUuus in Impcllittori and Finch (1971) distinguish 
throe types of cvaluutLon^ * , 

Diagnostic, formative, and summativo The major distinction . 

between the types of evaluation as mentioned heroin is, upon their 
differential purposes. The purpose of diagnostic evaluation is 
to determine a student's readiness for u specified sot of learning 
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^v'task^/ and to determine an appw^ ' , 

entiy into that particular set of 1^^ Formative 
eyaluatiori, on the other hand, is conceived to be a monitoring 
device to detrrmine how far the student has progressed in masttring 
certain leaming tasks, to assMs the nature of the remaining tasks 
within the predeteiTnined, self, arid t6 preseylbe ^ a 
structional approaches to help students in mastering those tasks. 
Sumnative evaluation is used to determine the degree of which^a ' 
student has mastered the complete set of- objectives upon which the 
instructional unit was based, for the/purpose of either grading 
the student or deteraining the degree of effectiveness of , the 
instruction, (p. 16) ^ 

■ . . ■■ . 

Instructional management decisions and actions. are usually based upon the 
results of evaluating the leumer.'s progress. : In order to evaluate progress 
in a vocational education course or program, objectives should be written m 
performance terms, and criteria for deteraining student success must be stated. 
According to Nee (1976), "The content of the performance objectives is based 
upon the necessary skills and khowledge required to function succfessfully in 
a given ocpupation" (p. 5). (See examples of vocational education shorj-term 
objectives which are psrfonnance-basftd and criterion- referenced in Appendices 
B and O'^ , 

Criteria uSed for evaluation are t^.^se statements of observable be;taviors_that 
indicate successful achievement of the perfotmance objectives. Methods of . 
evaluating may include skill de^nonstration, paper and pencil. tests of knowledge, 
and. oral tests and/or interviews with students. Vocational^and academic 
instructors and the en^loy^r or supervisor are responsible for evaluating the 
student's progress. Their evaluative input on a formative basis will- be used 
to manage and motivate the learnet. Formative feedback then becomes the basis 
for corrective action in an individualized education prograr 



am. 

if the 



Summativtf evaluation should produce Evidence of a student's success^ if the 
formative evaluations and management procedures have been periodically enployed 
to ensure progress at the projected rate, cporaative evaluations also permit 
"-alistic adjiistrtents to the original schedule stated in the lEP for the 
achievement of short-term objectives and long-range goals. If^short-term , 
obiectives are not being achieved accordihg to the projected IBP schedMlfe, the 
time Should be adjusted to a range that will approximately accommodate the 
individual's ability to advance. " ° " , 

Phelps and 'Wentling (1977) state that I > _ 



Unfortflnately, these data are not always available initially,. Problems and 
needs reUtdd to Identification and evaluation are frequently generated during 
the Implementation of the lEP. 

' " ■ "■ 

CRniCAL 'iSSUES RELATED TO lEP. DEVELOPMENT 

Several surveys have identified the lEP as one of the major problems encountered 
in implementing P.L. '94-142. Probatily the most critical issue concerning the 
lEP ds the lacf of vocational education personnel who have tlie knowledge and 
JoUtence necessary to (a) identify, assesi, and interpret learners special 
needs-. (b)' develop, Implement, monitor, and evaluate th&IEP, and (c] ettec 
tivelv involve a team, which includes parents in developing the IIP. a 
crucial 'aSact of this problpm is the fact that Idttle is known about the time 
eS?. and dompetericies required to develop vocational education .personnel who - 
can successfully perform tasks related to the IIP. 

Another vital Issue relates to the limited amount of time and money available 
to prepare personnel, facilities, and instructional materials to adequately 
sei^e handicapped persons. This Is a critical point in most states because 
vo^tional education agencies have not developed the necessary state and local 
mechanisms for the coordination and cooperation required to develop and 
iroplamant lEPs*^ \ 

Some personnel issues relate to the role vocational education will be -assigned 
Decisions need to be made as to who will be involved and how they will be 
involved in deveUplng the individual iied program. ,rln some cases, ^certain f 
staff members /are assigned the assessment and ellgibiUty responsibilities 
lndothe« Ire given the placement functions. In some states, the- laws mandate 
a minlBum number and type of persennel (Torres, 1977D . 

How to assure the ihvolyement of parents in the development = of lEPs is another 
important issue.' Some parents want to brinvolvedj others evidently fail to 
recSSe the Important role they playi some may . lack the background knowledge 
to participate and to understand the terminology and procedures used by pro- 
fessionals on the lEP team. ^ . 

Deciding how public school personnel will share lEP Tesponsibilities with " 
private schoolers an issue that must be settled in each local frea Th^s^ 
decision is critical, to the establisnment , of an effective administrative 
process for the development of lEPs (Torres. 1977). The home' school district 
is held responsible for the development of the lEP. One or more represents-. 



instructional materials.' The question, in such cases, is "How can they Pos= 
sibly provide instruction that is unique to the student's special needs. 

Other critical issues that pertain to accountability include monitoring and 
evaluation procedures that can be expected from local, state, and pderal 
kBencies. Public Law 94-142 does not require a public agency or the teacher 
to be held accountable if an individual does not progress at a specified rate, 
but it does state that special education and related services must be provided. 

Federal versus local control of education is an issue implied by the specifi- 
citv of P L 94-142 which determines that local districts shall develop IbFS 
in a particular manMer. ' Details of the legislation which directs .local educa- 
tipn districts are pointed out by Hull, Parrish, and Hill ' (1977) ^ 

Under the Act, local districts must ensure their respective state 
education agencies that minimal provisions for meeting the needs 
of the handicapped are followed. One of the key provisions that 
must be made for each handicapped child is the development and 
periodic revieyi of an Indlviduali^ed-^ducation Program (lEPO * 

The lEP requirement is, regarded by many advocates of aid for the 
^^dicapped as significant components of-P.L., 94= 
» 142 This is because the IBP requirement in the Act, more than 
any'other pa^t of the Act, holds the local district accountable 
for the achievements! of handicapped ^students, (p. 26) 
" * ' . ^ ' ' " S ' ' ' * ^ 

Awell developed accountibility process should include thorough evaluations to 
ensure future improvemenis in lEPs. In other woyds. the evaluation data 
should be complete enough to support planning for the future, or suggest , 
immediate changes in order to improve services. 

Several research studies addressed the issue of the time fd effort required 
to develop and evaluate the lEPs. Most opinions supported the lEP concept. 
As Kolstoe (1977) states. "The potential good (of lEPs) far outweighs the 
burden placed on teachers in my judgment. I support them if ^0?^"° °|f Jhan" 
reason than the potential for good program^ is so much better with lEPs than 
without them" (p. 15). 

. PROBLEMS AND NEEDS IN lEP DEVELOPMENT . • 

AND IMPLEMENTATION . . • , , 

Efforts to develop and use lEPs have revealed several types pf problems and^ 
needflha? can interfere with successful implementation in vocational programs 
^€^11^ «^ "f'Vi^ee include! 



2 tacts of involvement of the vocationa.l, instructor in the development of 

' ■ the lEP t ' 

... > '■ 

3.. Scheduling of meetings, at m )Ficovenient time for parents and others who 
are reiponsible for contributing inforpation that. determines the content 
of the lEP (Scherr, 1977, p. 32) , , 

4. Inappropriate instructional materials and equipftent for specific needs 
identified in the various categories of special needs 

5 Lack of teachers with the competencies required for developing and 

implementing individualized instruction in vocational educat^.on CNee, 
1976, p. IS) ' ^ ■ V 



6. 



tack of teacher training institutions providing" preparat ion for^ curriculum 
development activities directly related to the detailed organiza^tion, 
planning, and implementation of individualized education programs (Nee, 
1976, p. IS) ■ ' 

7. \lnsuffic lent data on TJersoimel needs and teacher training programs in the 

lirea of vocational education for the handicapped CHosenberg and Nathanson. 
%78, p. 29) . . • " 

8. InadequatTa^dgipropt^uir of^ ^ 
techniques appropriate for the goals- and objectives sta^ed-for. individuals 

with differing handicapped conditions' 

9 Scarcity of vocatiohal course curriculum outlines that have performance 
objectives which are measurable or are broken down into tasks that can be 
handled by the handicapped 

10 Ineffective delivery, systems for lEPs iif vocational education- , 

• ■' " ■ ' • ' . 

11. Integration of handicapped students into programs with an inadequate ratio 
of staff member's to students , 

12. Insufficient monies to purchase appropriate materials and equipment and ,to 
hire qualified staff (Nee, ^976, p. 16) , ■ 

13 Superficial training which lacks realistic job training for the actual Job 
settings (Godia, 1978, p. '29) ^ ) 

14. Inability of parents to understand the professional jargon or feehftlcai 
' language used in iTbPs (Norton, 1977, p. 29) 

f RAT- time demands for 



16. Developing lEPs but not using them CNort^^l977, p. 

17. Misunderstandings between federal, state, and local agency personnel- 
concerning lEP monitoring and standardiiajlon cxpectationg (Norton, 
1977, p. 29) 



A 



Reports from several research and development and pracl^ieftl application pro- ^ 
jects have also indicated a number of improvements and chajtges that should be 
'made in vocational education in order to accommodate the special nefids student. 



In selected cases, procedures for implementing these i^rovements and changes - 
have been included. For ekpiple, vocational educators Jn Fairfax County, 
Virginia, have been training handicapped students (except the most sevei-ely 
handicapped) in a building trades program. Hahdicapped students actually 
• participate in the construction of residential and commercial-type buildings. 
Most of these hish school students are assigned all day to. a work-site where 
portable classrooms house English and social studies instruction. A rtodmg 
specialist is also available, , 

' An occupational training park, part of th^ buildirig trades program, will 

provide for expansion of the number of courses offered by 1979. The additional 
courses, which will be "offered to the handicapped as well as to other students, 
will include landscaping and, horticulture, small gasoline engine repair, 
welding, plumbing, arid wood, products manufacturing. The nimber of training 

, opportunities for handicapped students in the distributive, business, and trade 
and industrial coop pro-grams in Fairfax County will also be increased. A 
teacher-coordii^ator^who has background knowledge and skills iji training handi- 
capped students will be responsible for these students and tot orienting the 
on-the-job supervi'itor to their special needs.. 

As' a first step' in the expansion of on-the-job training experiences, the 
coordinator of the Fairfax County program plans to place the handicapped 
students with' two public agencies. The coordinator will have one year to 

develop a set of guidelines 'and operating procedures. Ongoing vocational 
programs will also be revised according to an evaluation of job openings and 
a list of separate ta^ks which handicapped students can learn to perform 
CGodia. 1978). In this wafT programs in vocational education for both handi- 

. capped and nonhandicapjied students in Fairfax County are expanding, ^t^the 
same time the extension of support services has increased training and learning 
opportunities for handicapped persons . 

The special education flow charit (shown on pp. 26-27) developed, by .Education 
■ Turnkey Systems, Inc. ■ (Blaschke, 1977), illustrates the flow of procedures for 
referral, development .ir the lEP, placement, evaluation, and appeal process 
performed by different' individuals and agencies responsible tor serving the 
handicapped. The problems listed adjacent, to the chart were pinpointed by an^^ 
analysis of responses from personnel in the state of Maryland involved in these 
activities, ' . . 



emotional dimonKlons. (2j psychomotor dimensions, tfnd (3) society. The ^ 
integral factors relating to social-emotional dimensions of an individual s 
total development are as follows: 

^^^j^Personal appearance and good health practices. . , 
2. The extent of support from family and relatives. 
3.. Personal and social skills, 

4 General social skills associated with an environmental milieu. EMR 
individual tf^^eem to^lsck the ability to benefit from experiences. 

5.' Certain factors^ of emotionality in need of modification |uch as laughing 
inappropriately. ' ^ 

Factors re lat,i>ig to .psychomotor dimensions integral to an inJividual's 
totll development are the following: . , 

1. InteUigence not as an overriding 'factor in unskilled, semiskilled, or 
service occupations. ^ ' .h' , ':. 

2 Work aptitudes relating fo various kinds of o'ccupatlons which are related 
to vocational success.. AWitional motivation and practice are required 
for EMR individuals, ' - . > 

'3. The work-sample approach which tends to provide Improved training method 
application. 

The factors relating to society that ii^fluence planning of vocational programs 
for the EMR individual are listed' below: 

1 A survey of the community, such as what people, are doing, job trends, the 
social climate, travel and employmeht requirements, laws, and unions, 

2. Special training programs,' such as cooperative programs^ with rehabilitation 
and/or vocational dgenc^es, . 

A project conducted by the South Carolina State Department of Education pro- 
duced a document that provides the framework and resources which can be 
utilized by teachers In special. fields in the preparation and implementation 
of lEPs for the orthopedically handldapped,, Fusco (19773 presents lEP , 
activiti'es- in table form and Includes the following information: (1) develop- 
mental level, such as primary, intermediate, or secondary; (2) degree of 
physical handicap (moderate, severe); (3) behavioral ptjectives; (4) enabling 
activities; (5) facilities, materials, equipment modification or adaptations; 
and ffe) other materials and references. The content areas involved are: ^ 
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information in this speciallMd area is scarce wd this d^cumf * could^ser^^ 
as a helpful resourcf in developing lEPs for the orthopedically handicapped, 

Atkin* et al. (19773 at the University of Pittsburgh is developlng^a vocatldnal 
"acher's 'lhands-on" instrument to measure entry and exit skills of the special 
education student and reports the following: 

• 1. Development of a rationale and procedures for the des^^^ 

the instruraints . ' 



An 



entering Instrument to diagnose auto mechanics skills 



An exiting instrument to assess competency In food service ^ ^ ' ■ 
skills (p. D' 

These Instruments, and a description of the procedures for dbyeloplng |hem. ' • 
make significant contributions toward, as si sting with the development of the 
lEP by providing for evaluation of specific .student skills. Deve-loping and 
itllKlng SesI types of assessment instruments are important to the vocational 
iisJrucllr in idenlifying for each special needs student thp proper program 
entry point and employability exit point. • 

ResDonsibilitles of secondary school administrators are addressed in a manual 
developed bjihe sLthweSt Regional; Resource Center. Salt ^aKe City. Utah^^ 
iSomltion 'is provided %r planning the full spectrum of suitable s^^^ 
nfeded in educational programs for secondary lev#l handicapped students. The 
manual is divided Into four feroad areas called "the four worlds": the 
opertilonal Wijll. the student, world, the training v'-ld. and the^work^^ 
fSoore and Eneleman 1977). Major functions and components are identified 
i^ each of the fouJ worlds, the related statutes are cited, and recommended . 
practices a^e detailed.: Even though this administrator's manual does not . 
fnSude lll the information required to serve the -P«"i "^^^J^f ^ail 
secondary level. It does. suggest the scope of services that should be avail 
able, and indicates the interrelatedness of program elements. . 

Another nroiect sponsored by the Bureau of Education for the HandicaMed, 
ff S^ce'of Edulation. was funded tor the speclfic,purpose of jdentifying 
ana clarifying perceptions related to roles In the lEP process g^fj^f "P--. 

-San?s S oSoSuiity to clarify their concerns regarding implementation of 
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This obsetvatioti Is supported by axpariances in implementing the Individualized 
Manpower Training System QmS) in 90 sites located primarily ^n Florida and. 
South parolina, with a few" scattered in Alabama, Georgia, and /California* 
These- experiences established that people and their attitudes ' determine the . 
degree oi success of the IMTS. ' ' / 

^ ' ^ ' ^ ■ ^ ' ^1 

Several individualized systems in Michigan that deal totally^ or in part with 
vocational education incoi^orate concepts and procedures applicable in the 
development of IBPs.. Nee (1976) reports the following: 

1, Pergonkiized Education Programs (PEP) Utilizing Cognitive 
Mapping — Oakland Coiranunity College, Bloomfield Hills* " 
Michigan / 

2, A project for Alternative Learning Media (PALM) Selectea 
Vocatipnal Education Programs--St . Clair County Skill Center, 
Marysville* ^Michigan ^ ■ ■ ■ / 

Personalized Sy^em of InstTiiction (PSI) Approach to Vocational 
Education- -Central Michigan University, Mt. peasant, ^ichigan 

4, Agriculture md Natural Resources Education Institute Compe- 
tancy-Based Education Research Projects-Michigan St^te University, 
Bast tansing, Michigan 

5. Individualized Instruction Computerized Management Systems- 
Capital Area' Career Center, Mason ^ Michigan^ Cpp, 7-12) 

Another Michigan activity is described by Dahford (1978). The Multiple 
Learning Strategies Project researched and defined learning profiles for 
educable mentally impaired,, visually impaired; low reading; and regular 
Vocationar students/ The findings were based on conmiuriication skills, at^titude 
toward self and others , knowledge level, and the cultural and social factors 
'of each group* Through analysis of these profiles and a consideration of 
the decoding skills arid most effective channels of communication required to 
elicit appropriate responsas, the project defined the learning atyles of^rerfch 
group. 

These styles were matched with^ each vocational task to determine the most 
suitable strategies of comnunication for each group. Approximately 1300 
instructional modules and audio-visual materials without sex»bias were pro- 
duced. Environmental barriers to vocational education for physically handi- 
capped students were identified and a means of analyzing required environmental 
robdifications was developed. Field /tests of the instructional materials 
developed in the areas' of building imaintenance, graphics, medical assistant, 
dietetic assistant, and small\^l^^e repair indicated that the materials 
significantly enhanced achie>^|Wwpf learning objectives for each group in 
the vocational student population.. 



The vocktionsi education teacher is offerad Inforfnatlon About the diverse 
Characteristics and special needs encountered in handicapj^d learners in a 
set of five self* instructional booklets, entitled "Another Step Poward," / 
Titles of the individual booklets arer (1) Kteins treaming Handicapped Students 
into Repalar ClasstOOTs , (2) Characteristics ofllandicapped Students » (3) 
A Syg tem ol Management > (4) Eyaluation and^ Placemant ; arid (5) ArchitecturaL 
Considerations for a Barrier* Free Enviro naent t These materials, which covjer 
a broad range of topics, provide a nechanism for affecting positive changes 
in attitudes and procedures, changes that will move educators and administra* 
tors toward the integration of handicapped students into regular , vocational % 
education programs CSchwartE, 1978)* Teachers of vocatiorial education^ having 
coi^ieted this series of booklets or having a similar^ knowledge base, will 
find their contribution to the^JEP coimaittee's work in development of the IBP^ 
great Ij enhanced. 

A project conducted by a Vocational*Technical Education Consortium of States 
(V-TBCS) mounted a "feasibility study to determine the applicabilitjf of 
V-TECS materials for varioui target groups of handicapped lea^^ers" (V*TECS, 
1976, p. ii). The project's final repoM stated that the use of V-TECS 
materials for handicapped were % ' ^ 

(a) both prae^tical-and feasible, and (b) more effective (that is, 
yieldsnire in*depth and useful InfoTOation relative to needed 
modificatidns) when an assessment of the performance objectives, 
rather than Just the tasks, is made, Cp* 28) ^ 

One result of this project was a "procedure for conducting futjUrp studies and 
for coding perforiMnc'e objectives relative, to applicability for various 
handicapped target groups" (p. 28)* V-TBCS now has a coi^uter storpe and 
retrieval system to facilitate the refinement, revision, and accessibility of 
the final catalogi^of performanQe objectives.an^ criteripn-referenced measures. 
Although one might question the merit of coding performance object^es rela- 
tive to applicability" for various categories of handicapped condjkt^ns, Jhe 
performance objectives and criterion-referenced meapres are a^^aluable 
resource to lEP development* PerfoCTnance guides are also aVailabls*^ The 
cpmputer service and performance guides will also be invaluable to those 
developing ahdf implementing lEPs in vocational education. 

The preceding sources can assist vocational educators to meet the expactations 
and needs of all learners; however, they have been selected because of their 
special applicability to meetijig the needs of handicapped learaers as speci- 
ficaliy required in the development of the IBP. It is acknowledged that re- 
cognising problems and needs arising in developing the IBP for handicapped 
individuals in vocational education is ^uite simple compared to the task of 
finding solutiQns to the problems^ The legislative mandate for IBP development 
has long*range iniplicatii)ns for change in the delivery system of vocational 
education* Finding satisfactoiy ways 4o meet these needs and to solve the prob 
lems identified are the challenge for vocational education as well as all 
other educators in the 1980s as they take responsibility for providing free 
public education for all youth. Overcoming education and work obstacj^s has 



now bfcoino the HhaTud challDngo of the individual, uducutorH, and umpioycrs. 



lEP-RELATED IMPLICATIONS FOR CHANGE IN THE 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ^DELIVERY SYSTEM 

Flexible scheduling 'li an organisational function implied by the lEP require- 
ment to provide a beginning^ and completion rangeMaf dates for each annual 



goal and short-term objective for each person. The scheduling approach most 
nearly addressing the need for the delivery system is called open entry/open exit 
Under this concept, each individual ii held accountable to the same con^etency 
level and must achieve objectives at hir./her own rate of learning. The 
traditional approach of expecting all students to take the same amount of time 
to learn any given segment of a program is not compatible with the require- 
ments of the lEp; which specify learning time to.be based upon the individua 
capahilitles , needs * and motivations. 

Performance of tht individual is emphasised in the^ ieaming process and in the 
I EP development in terms of the individual's own learning patterns and growth, 
rather than grades based upon general comparison o,f the . individual witH his/ 
her peerd (competition) , Competencies achieved have more meaning to a 
prolpectlve employer, to the individual, and to the teacher, than a letter 
grade, St ,tements of achieved competencies conmunicate. 

ThevIEP development process incorporates an .emphasis on implementing individual 
counkeling principles as a shared responsibility. Vocational educators now 
have the opportunity to become involved in counseling as ah integral part of 
programming. for .instruction and learning in the development of the lEP. 

lEP-related evaluation is scheduled on an individual basis. Ongoing evaluation 
in (a) the development of the lEP, \,u) the assessment conference of the lEP 
conraittee required at the end of one year, and (c) the implementatirn of. the 
written lEP (the instructional-leaming process) must be established instead 
of the traditional concept of educational evaluation which involves Assessment 
or measurement at the beginning and the end of a given section of ^ course or 
program. , ^ 

Uevelopmentf of ICPs may occur during the school day, consequently, released - ' 
time ^ for teachers may be needed for their participation in the prcc *ss. 
Substitutes may be necessary for teachers wffo are scheduled for lEP committee 
mettdngs during class sessions* ' The amount of released time required for » 
vocational education teachers to assist in the development of the ItP will^ 
vary, depending upon restrictions of teacher contracts, on the use of teacher 
time, 'arid upon the numbers of handicapped students which the teacher is 
instructing. 

Cooperative planning for the individual student, instead of single teacher 
planning for teaching a group of students by establishing one set of goals 



directed toward a so-called avevagu level for the group, is at imp 'cd 

for handicapped students. Of course, the impact and of foctivcjioss of thif 
approaph in. practice will depend- upon tho attitudes of those invo vod 
Although the vocational educator comprises only one position "it^.n thciM'l . 
commitiee. heQor she holds the l^y to effectiveness of »PPl^=;^^J°» f^'' 
lEP in vocational education. The attitude and commitment of the vouit ona 
education teacher toward implementing the IRP, as intended by P.L. .4-14. .mU 
US regSLtions. can certainly make a difference for the ""^ent Jnderstandmg 
of the requirements and regulations, sensitivity to ^hc needs of and j cup od 
individuals, and commitment by administrators all contribute to the ultimate 
effectiveness of the lEP in the education of handicap^jed students. 

All* educators, including vocational educators, now have legal P°"?ibilit J 
to provide free and appropriate public education for handicapped individuals. 
Prior to 1978. the responsibility was implied to be that of special educators . 
and even they were not directed to "seek out" handicapped persons, ""toric^iy. 
parents and/or medical doctors had determined whether a ^^^^^JP^J 
was isolated in the society. Although leadership responsibility for carrying 
out J^e cooperative development of the TOP lies with the ^P^^^al educator and 
the local administrative representative, vocational educators "f"^* 
leadership in making certain that they participate m the development of the 
lEP for their students, * 

Vocational educators must also take leadership in educatinc all school 
personnel. parAts. and handicapped students regarding the accessibi ity 
Vocational education programs to handicapped individuals. Vocational 
educators can demonstrate by modeling and by example, the use of Wrtive 
services- adaptation of instructional materials, equipment and facilities, 
and the adjustment of work placement for handicapped individuals through 
specific examples. Vocational education research and development is ma Key 
notion to determine and to justify the right of handicapped individuals to 
have ooen access to vocational education programs, and m assess tne impact 
. of^ IEP on the success of delivery of vocational education to handicapped 
persons* ^ ^ 

Vocational educators can assist in disproving some of the mythj "f 'i^^aonal 
with involvement of handieapped persons in vocational education and vocational 
edicaUon work=related 'activities in employment through their involvement m 
the lEP committee. Committee interaction provides a natural Setting for 
cons dera?^n of "safety factors" related to specific types of ^/sfunctions . 
?his avoids-mking the sweeping generalization that it is unsafe for handi- 
capped persons to participate in vocational education and/or similar employ- 
meni settings. Similarly, the lEP development process ofters the opportunity 
to consider the employer or the individual. 

Both presorvfcc an^ inservice education of vocatibhal educators must undergo 
considerable change, if vocational educators are to have the signiticant 
Uad rship roles Implied by the developmentiof the lEP. ^^"^'J^^ to McK nn.y 
(1978).* "Certainly preservicc education of prospective vocational educators 
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fulls short of mQQtinH the immGduite needs in .the fields" (p. 11). Basic 
knowledge and undurstand ing of the needs of handicappcci perf^ons and strategics 
and resources to meet those needs must become an integral purt of vocational 
teacher preparation throughout all preservice and graduate level offerings. 
Specific awareness-sensitivity experiences should be included in the inservice 
education of vocational education teachers at the local district level J 
Emphasis must Be given to; • ^ 

1. The counseling responsibilities of the vocatioiAil education classroom 
instructor ; . 

2. The relationship of student assessment data to the development of annual 
goals and short-term objectives 

3. An understanding of adaptation/modification of materialSj equipment, and/ 
or facilities to meet individual needs 

4. Resourcefulness in focusing on individual capabilities instead of 
dysfunctions 

5. Contributing in a cooperative role in the development of the lEP 

Change in teacher preparation must be brought about ^through -'broken front" 
approaches or through multiple pressures on multiple fronts for change. ^ For 
example, parents must continue to press local school districts for open access 
to vocational education programs for their handicapped children. There is no 
better place to begin than in the lEP development. The school district in 
turn should (a) make this need known to universities and colleges preparing 
vocational education teachers, and (b) plan with staff j inservice programs to 
meet staff needs relative to participation jln the development of the lEP, 
State department of vocational education personnel, in cooperation with state 
department of special education personnel and rehabilitation services commis- 
sion personnel J must request legislators, state superintendents of instructionj 
boards of regents, state departments of higher education, state departments of 
labor, and others, as appropriate, to persuade colleges and universities to 
employ cooperative* planning and implementation of vocational teacher prep- 
aration programs. Teacher education must serve the information, knowledge, 
and experience needs oi prospective teachers relative to, teaching handicapped 
individuals in vocational education. State ^departments of vocational and , 
special education should also provide technical assistance and conduct regional/ 
local inservice workshops for local district leadership- personnel to develop 
understanding and expertise in the development of lEPs. Parents, educators, and 
the general public must educate and advocate for Tocal district and higher 
education adjustments of vocational education delivery systems to facilitate 
accessibility and development of individualized education programs, 

.Shortages of support personnel* and resources must be addressed by local 
district administrators, Hughes (1978) recommends that: 



Utiiiwtion of ©x^ incraased and that 

' : - be made available, * . .Support person* 

iiej includi^ classroom Wdes and specialists to work directly with . 
the ragular occupational education instructOT, providing assistance 
directly in the clwsroom/shop/ lab. (p. 9-10) : * ' 

Also included are supportiva services, such as psychological services,. speech 
and heajfing servicas, and vocational rehabilitation services* Many of the 
preceding changes have fiscarimplicatlbns, eithar in terms of a need for^ 
additianal fiscal resources or a redistribution of funds based upon review of 
priorities. Hughes suggests an incraased emphasis on pooling of /funding 
allocations Mong school districts for establishing cooperative programs and 
services^ r ^ 

There is a particular need to coordinate services among schools' and conmiunity 
agencies. As more research information becomes available j required alterations 
and additional changes in the vocational education delivery systemCs), as well 
as the extent of change^ will become known and clarified. 

ONGOING RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS^^ - 

RELATED ^TO SOME TfP IMPLICA^ / ^ 

Reseafbh prc^jects to assess the need for and barriers to "mainsi^eaming" handi- 
capped students Into regular vocational education programs are being supported 
by the JJ.S* Office of Education, Depart^nt of Health, Education and Welfare, 
under tW'Vocatiqnai Education Act of 1W3, as amended in 1968 and 1976. 

' Other projects, also being supported Under this act, involve the development 

• of Criteria for the identlflc«ioh. of various typM of handicaps. These . 

'projects have already produced significant information that is forming the 
basis for planning and operating vocational programs for the special needs 

jstudetits. Unfortunately, reSiarch is just beginning to upcover that which is 
(needed to effectively develpp and implement , I EPsv ^ ~ . 

1 • ■ ■ . . " - ' ' . ■ - ' . 

iSome projects presently underway will furnish additional information that will 
Jistrengthen the range and quality of vocational programs. Sellers and Gordon 
1(1978) furnish reports of a number of current projects. For example, one 
^tudy^ "Assess Strategies for Handicapped In Vocational Education," at Texas 
A and M University, will estiblish competencies for successful entry into 
Selected occupations in the areas of agriculture, home economics, and trade 
dnd industry. The resulting, materials' will assist administrators and teachers 
in serving individuals with special needs through aii open -entry, open-exit 
model. 



At the University o^^isconsln-Madlson, Tindall et al, are in the process of 
developing an dnB^rvict traiiTiing model for modifying vocational programs* 

Another project '|A Curriculwii Managerortt System for Instructing the Handi- 
«/^onrkAA fn^ti^^ni^ HTRF/^ ." mt Boston Uni^ersitv. nlans to use teams of vocational 



education and special education personnel directed by uniyersity specialists 
in the planning, development, aftd testing of curriculum and instructional 
resource materials that can be used to supplement regular vocational programs 
The strategies and standards resulting from this project will be a part ot a, 
curriculum management system that can be used as a' model . 



An effort to improve the cost'^effectiveness of inservice training of special 
needs teachers is also underway. "Development and Implementation of an 
Innovative Program of Vocational Special Needs Teacher Preparation at th? 
University of Idaho, is a project to develop two courses entitled "Identifica- 
tion of Vocational Needs Students" and "Vocational Special Needs Methods.'; 
The' six vocational teachers who participate in the eight-week session will 
later offer the courfos to teachers in their, respectiye schools. The cQst- 
offectiveness of this inservice delivery system is presently being compfred 
to the cOst-effQctiveness of the itinerant teacher, training system which was 
utilized prior § this project year. 

The American Institutes for Research in Palo Alto, CA is developing worksho^^ 
materials for vocational administrators responsible for "mainstrfammg stu- 
dents with special ne^ds. These materials will be concerned with. the primary 
areas that administrators must consider in serving the handicapped students. 

The findings of these ongoing projects may only begin to reveal what is 
required to provide effective vocational delivery systems and instructional 
materials for handicapped students, and for the teachers and administrators 
responsible for preparing lEPs in vocational education for them. Perhaps 
a more significant consequence to be expected will be the "ooening of minds, 
change of attitudes and behaviors, creation of awareness of needs ot handi- 
capped persons, and an extension of the knowledge base among the various 
participants in the development of IE^s. CT _ 

utilization requirements for developing 

the'iep " . . " 

) 

Both effective and ineffective, experiences in developing and implementing 
' TEPs should be shared with others in order to eliminate the duplication of 
trial and error. This requires applications, interpretations, translations, 
dissemination of research studies, preservice and inservice training workshops/ 
and teacher education courses, and courses that will assure proper development; 
and utilization of vocational delivery systems and instructional materials. 

Vocational teachers must 'develop the competencies of several roles If they 
are to provide quality services to handicapped students. Rosenberg and 
Nathanson (1978) reported the development of a 'model training program that, 
combines Vocational/special Education competencies needed for training handi- 
■ capped Aople in vocational Skills: "The purpose of the program is to equip 
the professionaH, wHo provide services for- the handicapped, for the following 
T.nt.«. if^^tructor. diagnostician, pre.scriptive behavior manager, advocate, 



f^ ^mohevB Mswnt thes© roles, they should hay^ acctss to resourcM that 
inelud© avairaBle InstruQtional materials ani procedurM appropriate to 
individual speelal needs. Researehj staff training* and diss ©minat ion efforts 
are in^ortant activities that shpuld be given priority in planning for the 
davalopraent of lEPsV ' 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS ' \: \ 

The primary goal of this tlocument is to assist local vocational education ^ 
personnel in servTnS^ijidividuals with special needs according to the require- 
ments of several laws, especially P. L, ' 94-142*^ Specificallyi the preceding 
niaterial has focused on the following considerations: - 

1. A definition of the lEP describing the elements and the crlterja used 
to ijudge its adequicy 

. . ' . • ■ " \ \ r- 

2. A general description of procedure^used to identify needs through an 
exploratory and diagnostic process , l^d^an analysis of the diagnostic 
data results in relationship to an nnS^idual 's career goals 

3. A d^ cussion of prescribed ^components and requirements for developing 
an I BP for vocational eUucatioh students ' , . 

4/ An examination of procedural plans, such as schedulingi managing, and 
. ' evaluating. In thi development of the lEP 

^ " ' ^^'"^'^ ' _ ' . ^ ^ . . - 

5. A review of rj^sults from the lEP development process and the significance 
' of ongoing rj^earch projects related to problems and needs of providing 
free, appropriate public education for the handicapped ' 

61 A discussion of past, present, and future implications for changes in 
vocational delivery systems - ^ 

7. A review of current lEP- related research and development projects^ 

8* An examination vs?f utiliiatioi) requirements, including staff training, 

research, and dissemination activities, for the development and implemen- 
tntion of lEPs 

9. A review /of critical issues. conceming/IEPs in vocational education for 
handicapped stiRlents i 

In order for handicapped individuals selecting vocational education programs 

receive the benefits of lEPs, vocational educators need specialised . 
InforTriatforj, knowledge, and understanding nertaining to the following 
' cons tdtrat Ions 'r , 



i . 'n^nUicopp i ng uond i tlons and capaWl itios 



2. Initruments and raethods for diainosing, prescribing, managing, and evaluat 

3. Apprftprlate instTUCtlonal ma^rerials for diffftrent learning styles and indivi- 
dual handicapping needs ■ ' . " 

4. Adminiitrati^e prpcedures for .planning , and coordinating programs with 
other cooperating' agencies / * 

5. Monitoring. Evaluating, reporting, ^and comnmnicating with students and pa- 
rents involved . 

Previous and curreht research will/provide some basis for administrators to _ 
plan and establish vocational education programs for development of lEPs. Untor- 
tunately. these program may lack competent staff proficient in all the akiUs^ 
and knowledge required. Untrained, uncoiranitted teachers and administrators who 
have failed to accept the responsibilities of the various roles involved in 
deveiopiTig and implementing an IBP form barriers to effective operation. The 
lack of time and money needed to servo the handicapped is a critical issue^that 
wilr not be^settled quickly or soon, but alternative measures can produce lEPs 
that have some credibility. If lEPiaccountabilityUs to become a reality, 
changes in the Vocational education delivery system must be examined empirically. 

Trie research literature supportsS^e fact that there are -no , simple ansvwrs to 
the complex probiems facing educators who are responsible for developing, the 
lEP. There are. however, .significant findings and developmehts that suggest 
cirtiin recomniendations for local^state, and federal agencies . It is m that 
cont'axt that the following recoiranendations are offered. 

RECOMMENDATIONS ^ 

Any public agency that has the responsibility of formulating policies and/or \ 
serving the handicapped student Is obligated by. law to develop an lEP. , For . 
this reason, the following guidelines are offered for successful. development 
of the lEP for handicapped persons in vocational education: 

1 Select as vocational education staff menbers persons who are committerfl 
to serving handicapped students, and who are willing to learn how to 
"develop and implement lEPs. 

-> Ucvidw listings of recommended assessment instruments and activities and 
■ select thdse that can appropriately identify vocational education needs 
occording to the student's career goals, / 

3 . Establish -Exploratory work sample evaluation and occupational 'information 
experiences and programs that provide "hands-on" activities and information 



to assist ' the student In selecting realistic career goals. 

4. Analyze and list the werequisite academic', prevocfltienal, and vocational 
'skills and knowledge squired by students for different vocational courses^. 

S Review available instructional materials| select and/or adapt those that » 
are needed by students with -different , learning styles and different, handi- 
eaps, and suggest them as appropriate in the development of lEP s^rt- 

- tern Objectives. ; " i ^ \j 

■ ■ ... I . ■ i ' ■ , 
6. Review various course-specific instructional materials for vocational 
' Jucation offerings 1 select those suitable for students with diffferent 
capabilities and dysfunctions, ^ 

'1. Analyze the learning erivironments in terms of the paytieipating require- 
' ments, apd modify equipment, ^terials.,- and facilities where needed to 
aceomraodate the .various handicaps . 

8 Arrange for pre- and inservici Staff training that will provide the 
adequate skills, knowledge, and attitudes necessary to develop and 
implement t^ IBP., ' , 

9. Consider the handicapping conditions and numbers of students involved 
■' as planning and assigning of support staff, such as aides, are eonmleted. 
Be sure that the ratio of staf& members to students Is adequate. Jk 

- ratio of 1:15 in a rejular progtam and.a ratio of 1:S for severely handi- 
. capped persons are considered acceptable.* . , 

10. Design/an initial lEP form that includes space for personal and initial 
diagnostic Infbrmatlon, goals and objectives sections, estimated time 
allotment for the achievement of the goals and objectives, specific 
' educational and support services, names of persons responsible for the 
development of the lEP. percent of time, beginning and ending dates for 
short- term objectives, review dates, names of IE? team members, date ot 
itP team meetings, and criteria for evaluating aahievement of annual 
goals. • ^ ■ • . 

11 Refine the lEP on a supplementary form by indicating the specific steps 
that will be taken to provide the instructipnal services outlined m the 
IIP The implementer, the vocational education teacher receiving the 
handicapped student, .should be responsible for this. Task^^^lyses , 
stated. objectives, criteria for mastery of each objective, Ilmrning 
strategies and/or, techniques. Instructional materials and equipment', 
starting and ending date for .each .objective, and any other pertinent ^ 

information should be specified in the lEP. 

12 Establish central files for storing the initial diagnostic information in 
' order that personnel may review the informatiOT* concerning necessary 

chahaes in the .prescriptloni . As a student completes the given pre- 
scription successfully, the prescription with the formative and evaluative 
data should be placed in the central file." 



13. Store lEPs undargoiiig implemantation^rwlth the vocatlonalj^ instructor until 
the student complates thi program or is terminated for «her reasons, 

14. Instali ongoing evaluation procedures to provide dailyi weekly, raonthly, 
and annual feedback relative to student progress, staff .activities, and 
system efficiency. This feedback should eriiance management decisions and 
fction v^hich can be) utilised in correcting and/or solving problems. 

^5. Establish contingency.; fuanagemant techniques that will reinforce effective 
learning and motivate students to increase their performance rate. 

16. Include vocational teachers on the lEP developjnent team and schedule 
adequate time for them to meet with the other team members. 

17. Provide skills or resource personnel for developing the required materials 
needed to accommodate the s^peclal needs of iridividuals^ if appropriate 
instructional instruments are not available. 

18. Provide individualiEed instructional program resourcei in suitable 
Instructional media modes for reading, language, arithmetic, and living 
skills developmant at different grade lavels. 

19. Estafalish work sample Restraining for prevqcational or related 
/ exploratory instruction that usas *'hands-on" activities utilizing 

^ simulators ahcl/or the real wor^d tools and equipment, 

20. Develop/prascriba critarion-ri^renied ^rform^^ tests, to determine the 
skirts and knoWladge needed. ^ , ' ? 

21. Observe studant bahalviors to identify work habits and to obtain an ' 
indication of attitudes that need to be improved. , ^ 

22. Pi7fscribe positive behavioral change approachas, utilizing individual , 
and group counseling processes. I ^ V 

23. Develop combined resource programs of two 6r mora school districts when' 
school enrollments arp small and/or suffifflent fiscal resources ara not' 
available to provide adequate services. \ 

24. Record all^efforts to assist'each individuar in achieving" the stated lEP 
goals and objectives . ^ These accoufitability records will be helpful in 

.the event parents complain, or due process procedures are Invoked. 

25. Provida training for parents, as feasible, in ordey fhat they will be able 
to understand the te™inology/aiid procedures used by the team in 
developing and Implamenting the lEP. 

DavelQp activity checklists for developing, implamenting, monitoring, and 
avaluating the' IBP. Each activity should be checked as it is completed 
by the team or by individual members of the team, ^ 



aV Prepare progress Tf^iJOrts for tKe student and parents at regular intervals 

suet as at the end af a quarter. m - 
^ coapared regularly to the objectives esta|ll8h the lEP development. 

28 Monitor all record-keeping proceduresi such as where data are Stored, ^ 
■ whether goals and short-term objectives are met. and whether changes in 

the IBP should be or have, been made. ' ' ^ ' 

29 Convene the.IEP committee , at least once a year with team members to • . 
conduct a summative evaluation to donsider the student's progress in 
terrts of goal statements i the student's projected schedule to exit 

to mother programi and any necessary adjustments. The team s 
efficiency /in develbping and implementing the lEP should be considered 
and ways to improve future function ins should be noted. 

30. Obtain parental consent for any major program changfs that result from 
the annual evaluation. 

31 Give cdhsideration to participation in an in-depth research project in 
which effects of IBPs are empirically tested by accepted research ^ 
techniques. , 

' 32 Keep detailed records of expenditiures for services to the handicapped 

students in order to determine the excess cost in providing the services 
in re^lar vocational education programs. 

33 Support the development of instructionrl modules which _ are appropriate 
to different learning styles and various types- of handicapping needs 
of individuals* 

If adopted, these redommendations can lead to effective development of the 
lEP for handicapped students in vocational education-tstudents who require 
and are entitled to special consideration. It is this consideration that - 
can change -lives . ' 
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V^ion^l Education: A Simplt Mividu^nd Edueatien Program 



By Barton B. Pr^r and othert, IBP. Mmdbook: A fu^har Manual for me Imltrmnmiqrt^ 
of PUblici.m^^S^^ Intermtdlfltt Unit 23, 1978, 
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, , ' VOCATiONAL IDUCATION ' 

if t q^taraduMtlm sttJdtfit is meiving ywationdl tinining at one of the area VooatlQnal ' 
Ttehfiiral Sehools, the nature of his/her program murt ranside^ tofoEt It is included in tfie ^ 
I i P If the^ program Is asimtially unrriCMdifled in jny way, annual goals and short-term obJeetivM 
are not requirad but a stMenmit of Jnt^iration should te inoluded to reftect thiijidrtieipation. 

It hovmer/a filial edunti^ student Js rmali^ing^vMational training at one of thf arei 
Vooatlonal Technteat in some way to meet hls/hir 

r - ^iduat lemin^^^ neiNte« this shMld bi listed under Hii/heKsrlmafV miB^ wi^ documents 
tion of goals arid ohjMtivii for the Murses he/she is tiricir^. In this oMe, a VMational Teehnioal 
^looi rapresentative must be imited to partieipm in tfie I E P Planning Mwtirq^ At that meeting; 
thfparent may rN|uest modifioatlons ar long m ti4 modifieatlons afl| a part of the available pro- 
grams. ^ . ^ ' ^ ' . » ■ 

If a^iecial eduoation stti^nt is partieipating in a work sftjdy or job pla^riiiant progrim, this 
tfiould bejnaluded under primary asil^ment in the statement of Integration. ^ 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



If an axnptionil itudtnt go« to Vocitlontl Tachnical School and the proiram is awntlally 
unmcUlfiad in any way, it an liP nacenarv? 

Annual wall or ihort'tarm objectlvaf woU W not ba nMtttary ^t a statement of 
Intagration should be included under primary alignment 

Who will write IIP s for sttidgnts In Vocational TeehnlMl Sdiool whan tha Voeatlonal Taeh^ 
nieal program is modiflad? It it tha job of tha Voeatlonal Technical taachar or will tha cltss^ 
room taachaf writa it and wnd It to the Vocrtional Technical Center? 

A Vocational Technical ^ool rapresantatlve must be Invited to a^ist the writing 
efforts at the lEP planning meeting. 

How is work study being Inolud^ In the I EPF 

Worft study ihould be included in. the statement of Integration as part of primary sfiign- 
ment. 



How are job plademint programs being handled? , ^ 

Job placement should be included In the rtatement of integration as part of 
primary mignment. 
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STUDENT NAME 



Tom Turbo 



DATE lEP WRITTEN 



3/6/78 



PRESENT EDUCATION LEVELS 



Deseribe the student's present educational levels (educational strengths/weaknesses) 
In appropriate curricular areas. These may Include, but are not limited to, acaaemie 
■achievement; vocational skills; self-help skills; social adaptation, emotional maturity; 
motor skills; hearing functioning; viiual functioning (orientation and mobility); and 
speech/language skills. When appropriate, indicate the name of the test/instrument 
used, and the date of testing. 



.As reflected on an Informal Reading Inventory Tom is reading at an independent level of 6th 
grade an initructional level of 6th grade, and a frustration level of 7th grade. Results show rom s 
word attack skilfs to be strong, he has a strong foundation of all consonants consonant blends 
vowels and vowel diagraphs. Tom also shows strength in locating the facts. H+js weak areas in com- . 
prehension are getting the main idai, drawing conclusions, and following directions. 

Results on the Key Math show Tom working on a 4th grade math level. He haj a firm founda-,, 
tion of basic facts in addition, subtraction, and multiplication. Weak areas include division, measure- 
ment, fraction, money, word problems, ahtf decimali. V 

Results on the Prognostic Test of Mechanical Abilities show Tom's strengths in addition, sub- 
tractiori and multiplication. He also could identify whole Inch measurenrient, and tools. Weaknesses 
were shown in idlntifying the tools function, numerous problems were also shown in spatial rela- 
tionships. . « 
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STUDENT NAME 



Tom Turbo 



DATE lEP WRITTEN 



3/6/78 



INSTRUCTIONAL ARiAS 
AND ANNUAL GOALS 



Torn will increasa his knowh 
edge of content ireis in mat 



SHORT TERM OBJiCTIVES AND EVALUATION ^ 
PROCEDURES (INCLUDE TERMINAL BEHAVIOR, 
CONDITIONS, AND CRITERIA) 

1. C .en a njlir Ton^ will be able to idtntify 1/8,, 
1/4, and 1/2 inch gradients with 80% rfccuracy. 

2. Using a ruler, Tom will be able to measure lengths 
to the neareit 1/2, 1/4, and ^1/8 inch with 80% 

accuracy. ^ 

3. Given a variety of shapes, Tom will be able to 
identify fractional parts with 85% accuracy. 

4. Using a visual aid, Tom will be able to convert 
fractions to decimals and decimals to fractions 
with 95% accuracy- v 
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STUDENT NAME _ 
^DATi iiP WRITTEN 



Tom Turbo 
3/6/78 



INSTRUCTIONAL ARIAS 
AND ANNUAL GOALS 



Ton^ will Increase his 
corhputational skills in 
math. 



SHORT TERM OBJiCTIViS AND EVALUATION 
PROCEDURES.dNCLUDE TERMINAL BEHAVIOR. 
CONblTIONS. AND CRITERIA) • 



Givin 20 problems, Tom will be able to multiply 
a two-digit number by a two-digit number with 
75% accuracy. 

During a mith period, Tom will recall the basic 
division facts for zero to nine tables with 100% 
accufacy. I 
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STUDENT NAME Tom Turbo 



DATE lEPWRITTiN m/lB 



INSTRUCTIONAL ARIAS 
AND ANNUAL GOALS 


SHORT TiRM OlJECTlViS AND IVALUATION 
PROCEDURES (INCLUDE TiRMINAL BEHAVIOR, 
CONDITIONS, AND CRITiRIA) 


Tom will incrtaie his 
appitcation skills In math. ^ 


1 . Whtn given a specific amount of money, Tom 
will able to buy an object and detemnine the 
correct amount of change with 90% accuracy* 




2. During jn math period, Tom will be able to com- 
pute thi value of certain objects, and determine 
the correct amount of money necessary to buy 
these objects with 95% aocuraoy, . 

3. During a math period, Tom will be able to solve 
any woi d problam using the appr^riate opera- 
tion with M% accuracy. 




» ?. 
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STUDiNTNAME 



DATi IIP WRITTEN 3/6/78 



INrrRUCTlONAL ARIAS 
AND ANNUAL GJDALSi 



Vocational Reading 

Tom will ipfogre^ In reading 
levil from that point at which 
his proficiency has been 
demonstrated. 



SHORT TERM OBJECTIVES AND EVALUATION 
PROCiDURiS (INCLUDE TERMINAL liHAVIOR, 
CONDITIONS AND CRITERIA) \> 



Given textbooks md related materiafs, Tom will 
work to Improve skills Irf which he hm dfemon- 
St rated deficiencies as me^ured by day to day 
alasswork and Informal reading inventories. He will 
use materials that are ipproprltte to his expre^d 
areas o^ : fiir^t and needs as determlnBd by in- 
terest ; ventories, by standardized tes^ and 
informal reading inventories. 
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Student NAMI Tom Turbo 
DATi IIP WRITTEN _3/6/78 



JNSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 
AND ANNUAL GOALS . 



. Machine Shop ^ 

Tom will l@iim to mt Op and 
operatg a wariity of maciiina 
tools. 



SHORT TERM OSJECTIVES ANtt?6VALUA1'l,0N 
PROCEDURES UNCLUOi TERMINAL Bf HAVlOP, 
CONDITIONS, AND ORITERIA) 



Contingant upon the ievol of undBrstancllnfl of tht 
moterial prtsanttd to Tom and as a supplementil 
individual aid to ths presflntation of wcik dene by him; 
ffpacializM htip will fat proviried by the in-house special 
^ucati'sn department personnel. 

Using the teKtbosk and shop eoMfprMnt, '^om will be 
ah!5 perform and/or understand tr/ foSiowing oper- 
ations correctly is judged by the teachep,* 

1. Lithe Optratbn 

a. Facing 

b. Turning 
I*, iormg 

d* Threadmg : 

i Z Drill Presi Opciration 
Layout, 
b. Center urUling 
a Counter Boring 
d. Tap i^jlgnment 

3, Floor Qrmder 

a, ^ Lathe Tool Bit Grinding 

b. Drill Bit Qrindlng 

4. Millm^ MfKhine v 
tu Piin^Mjllmg 

b: Af^uiar Milling 
a Stmple indexing 

b. Horizontal and Vertical Bandsaw 

a. Cut Off Stock ^ 

b. Contour Cutting to Specifications 

6. Bench Work 
a. Films 
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APPiNDIX C 
Individualized iducitlon Program: Sample Form 

4v Coireen S. Blankenship, Illinois Interim Rasourea Manual tor Pnparirwfn^iwduaU^ 
educational Programs. Springfield: I llinois State Dep.irtment of iducation, 1 977, pp. 37-40, • 
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